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IMPACT! 


A report on the Liverpool Conference 
by A. C. Jones 


It is difficult to be objective so soon after the event. This was our 
ninth annual week-end conference—the ninth which I have attended, 
the sixth which I have reported in the Assistant Librarian. 1 am probably 
getting stale. I am certainly getting old. I nevertheless wonder whether 
the fault was entirely mine that this conference seemed to lack the sparkle 
of some of its predecessors. Perhaps our conference itself is getting a 
little stale. It has failed completely to evolve with the passing years. 
After the London experiment in 1950 a pattern became established at 
Manchester in the following year, since when we have increased our 
discussion groups to four and toyed with various means of linking a 
similar number of groups, topics, and leaders. This year we were back 
again at the “one leader, one subject” arrangement, each leader dis- 
cussing his subject with the four groups in turn. We have learned 
already that this results in a progressive deterioration in discussion 
standards as session succeeds session, and it is no wonder that Messrs. 
Foskett, Lovell, Moon and G. E. Smith were a little jaded when they 
entered the final lap on Sunday morning. 


For the rest, however, the leaders coped admirably with the tasks 
they had been set, and my disappointment in this conference was due 
not to the quality of the discussions themselves but to the unimaginative 
planning, and to those incidental circumstances which mark the difference 
between memorable and tolerable. One did not hear on all sides, as at 
Winchester, the delighted “ We-didn’t-realise-it-would-be-like-this ” com- 
ments of the first attenders, and for this the lack of opportunity for 
informal gatherings must be partly blamed—evening recitals of gramo- 
phone records do little to stimulate conversation. 


The conference began under two unaccustomed clouds—the meta- 
phorical one of a disappointing attendance, and the literal one which is no 
doubt indigenous to Liverpool. The first will presumably be the subject 
of an inquest by the A.A.L. Council—particularly the reason why this 
peripatetic conference failed for the first time to attract any considerable 
measure of support from libraries in its immediate vicinity. A general 
summary of attenders may be of interest here: — 


Cheshire, 7; Liverpool, 4; Manchester, 1; Manchester Library 
School, 1; rest of Lancashire, 11; Leeds Library School, 11; rest of 
Yorkshire and the North-East, 9; Scotland, 1; Loughborough Lib- 
rary School, 2; rest of the Midlands, 8; South-West, 2; South-East, 
including London, 28. Total, 85. 
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The well-produced brochure contained the usual statements for dis- 
cussion, the usual optimistic reading lists, the usual outline programme, 
Two small points still worry me: Why were times given for meals, but 
not for sessions? Why, in the circular letter, was it pointed out that a 
taxi from the station would cost 3s., when most librarians would surely 
have been more interested in the bus at 3d? Visits to notable libraries 
in the area were as usual part of the week-end programme, and whilst 
all were greatly appreciated, a special word of praise is due to the good 
judgment of the organizers of the visits to the great Liverpool Central 
Library complex, for showing us only as much as we could assimilate 
in the limited time available. 


It is. never possible, in such a report as this, to do justice to the 
discussions, which are always more important than any conclusions 
reached. The impact of libraries on education, the book trade, the 
reader and the future were touched on, but nowhere exhausted. Fre- 
quently an argument which could have lasted the week-end had to be 
left unresolved, and the topic of sub-literature (now rechristened “ insig- 
nificant’ literature), though specifically excluded from our terms of 
reference, forced itself upon the attention at every turn. We were also 
much preoccupied with public relations, and the final session chose to 
underline a decision made at Nottingham in 1955 by formally recognizing 
the desirability of appointing a public relations officer for the Library 
Association. 


Education 


Our impact on education was felt to depend largely upon closer 
liaison with teachers, parents, and Her Majesty’s Inspectors, always 
assuming a good bookstock first. More should be done to educate 
students in the use of libraries, especially at universities, and to encourage 
school leavers to continue to read. There was general concern at the 
extent to which work with children in public libraries, especially at 
branches, was done by, or under the supervision of, librarians without any 
special training, and as a result two resolutions were passed by the 
general session : — 


(1) That the A.A.L. Council should ask the Library Association to 
encourage the provision of a trained children’s librarian at 
every service point where work with young people is carried out. 

(2) That the L.A. Council should be asked to include material on 
children’s library work in the appropriate part of the Registration 
Examination. 

Much of our discussion of education was in fact devoted to the 
education of librarians, and especially to the need for higher teaching 
standards. 

The general session resolved : — 


(3) That all tutors should be required to take a course in teaching. 
(It was airily agreed that the conference was concerned only with 
principles ; ways and means should be left to the A.A.L. Council). 


At the very last minute on Sunday afternoon a tiring conference 
decided with very little discussion to pass on to A.A.L. Council the 
thought that :— 

(4) The Library Association should consider the desirability of 

requiring all Associates to present themselves for interview 
before being permitted to take any part of the Final examination. 
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There seemed to be a general feeling that this might be a very good 
idea, but there was little inclination to pursue the matter further on the 


spou 
The Book Trade 


in spite of his well-known strong opinions, Mr. Lovell led the dis- 
cussion on our impact in the book trade in a most statesmanlike manner 
(or should one nowadays say un-statesmanlike?—the epithet is intended 
to be complimentary). Our impact on commercial libraries, authors, 
publishers and booksellers was discussed, and theirs on us. We were 
kind to commercial libraries, but felt that it was rather naughty of them 
to condition our readers to expect a personal service and special facilities 
which we ourselves were far from ready to concede to them ; we were 
sympathetic to authors, but felt that no case whatever could be made out 
for state subsidies, grants on the Scandinavian pattern, or levies such as 
poor John Brophy’s penny, which would in any case cost much too 
much to extract. 


Publishers 


We became quite cross with publishers in general, and directed a 
flurry of resolutions at them:— 


(5) All publishers should issue regular complete check-lists of books 
in print, and give clear information about forthcoming books 
including where possible dates of publication. 


(6) All books should bear the date of publication and an accurate 
statement of previous editions, and no material integral to the 
book should be printed on the end papers. 


It was pointed out that this was not the first time that such a request 
had been made to publishers, but it was decided that constant dripping 
in the cause of good bibliographical manners might sooner or later wear 
away even the stony heart of a publisher. 


In the matter of reprinting out-of-print books our impact had been 
more forceful, and the efforts of Norman Tomlinson and the London 
and Home Counties Branch in this field were commended. They might 
well be extended to include gaps in subject provision as well as particular 
titles. 

Publishers’ travellers proved to be generally well-hated, and there 
were hints that publishers’ business methods generally would seldom 
stand up to an O. and M. investigation. 

The tardy deposit of books at the British Museum, with consequent 
delay in the appearance of the B.N.B. entries, was deplored, and it was 
resolved that :— 

(7) The advantages of early deposit of books at the British Museum 

and consequent prompt entry in the British National Biblio- 
graphy, should be impressed upon all publishers. 


A further resolution, apparently just for the hell of it! 


(8) This conference expresses its concern at the number of imperfect 
copies produced. 


Booksellers 


Local booksellers were much pitied and much blamed, and in spite 
of the public libraries’ mere 7 per cent of book purchase it was felt that, 
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in their relations with local booksellers, they could sometimes use the 
big stick in order to achieve a better service both for themselves aiid fo; 
the community. It was agreed that, much as we like to have labelling, 
plastic jacketing and other services performed by the bookseller, we 
should be prepared to compromise in the case of local booksellers who 
obviously cannot offer such facilities. It was also generally agreed that 
much as we dislike the terms of the present Library Licence Agreement, 
we should scrupulously honour it in the case of all books subject to the 
Net Book Agreement, and not accept more favourable terms from less 
scrupulous booksellers. 


The establishment of a book purchasing agency for libraries was 
discussed and not highly thought of, but from the discussion emerged a 
more limited recommendation, that: 





(9) The possibility of establishing a central purchasing agency for 
foreign books for libraries should be investigated. 


The Reader 


It was perhaps inevitable that conclusions were least in evidence 
in our discussion of impact on the reader. We had some initial difficulty 
in deciding who we are talking about, and even more in keeping off the 
question of light—sorry, insignificant—literature. Topics discussed 
included stock editors (or co-operative book selection by a team?), text- 
books (whether or not, and if so how many?), buildings (Manor modern 
or Kensington classical?), shelf arrangement (Dewey undigested or 
popular-serious?), restrictive practices (fines, overdues, no smoking, 
limited inter-availability, etc. etc.), dress, manners, psychology. Here 
are half a dozen talking points which could well be taken further at 
divisional meetings. 


The Future 


On the future we were almost equally nebulous, ranging over policy 
and practice, status and organization. There were two definite 
resolutions : — 


(10) The L.A. should be asked to instigate if possible an independent 
and fully costed study of book charging systems by method 
study experts. 


(11) In order to secure full recognition of the importance of the 
library service, the L.A. should suggest that the achievement of 
a National Library Service be part of each party’s political 
manifesto. 


(Like all other resolutions of this conference, this one will go first 
to A.A.L. Council for further discussion before any action is taken). 


Much of our discussion of the future was concerned with the impact 
of libraries on one another—the effect on public libraries of the proposed 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology; the relationship 
between public libraries and colleges of technology, the nature and extent 
of library co-operation in the future. 


Everyone present enjoyed and benefited from these discussions, 
however inconclusive some of them may have been. We have all returned 
with some of our views confirmed, some changed, and with a fresh out- 
look on a great variety of subjects. Is it not time, however, to re-examine 
our conference procedure? Would it perhaps be better to allow different 
groups to specialise instead of all trying to cover the same vast field? 
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Our experience this year has shown that there is no reluctance to burrow 
little more seriously into worthwhile topics, and the prospect of achieving 
something worthwhile instead of just passing a pleasant stimulating 
week-end might have some effect on those attendances. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1958 
6.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 14th May, at Chaucer House. 


Please bring your copy of the April issue of the “Assistant Librarian,” 
containing the Agenda and Annual Report 


followed by :— 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


of O. S. Tomlinson, Esq., F.L.A. 


The afternoon visits to the B.M. Library and from Westminster 
to Greenwich and back by launch (see April Assistant) are not fully 
booked up. Members wishing to go who have not yet notified 
Mr. P. D. Pocklington, A.L.A., Central Library, Duke Street, 
Chelmsford, Essex, should do so by May 8th. 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


Established 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR RANGANATHAN AND VISWANATHAN 
LIBRARY TEXTBOOKS 





Showroom : 
100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone MUSEUM’ $650 & 6335 


Head Office and Works : 
NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W,10 


Telephone: ELGAR 7411-2-3 
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A TRADE UNION FOR CHARTERED 


LIBRARIANS ? 
by Michael T. Sleightholm, Leeds Public Libraries 


For some years now, there has been in the profession a growing 
impatience with NALGO as a negotiating body for librarians, and from 
time to time it is suggested that we should be better off outside the normal 
local government negotiating machinery. In the latest issue of Liaison 
two suggested alternatives were reported ; Mr. L. R. McColvin indicating 
the A.A.L. as a possible candidate and the L.A. putting its shirt on the 
Society of Municipal and County Chief Librarians. This is a matter 
which is vitally important, for its implications concern us all, whether 
qualified or unqualified. 


First of all, what is the present position? As librarians, our salaries 
and service conditions are negotiated nationally by the National Joint 
Council for Local Authorities’ Administrative, Professional, Technical 
and Clerical Services, known colloquially as the “N.J.C.,” and made up 
of two sides, the Employers’ Side (composed of 31 local authority repre- 
sentatives and representatives of local authority associations, e.g., the 
County Councils Association) and the Staff side, again with 31 seats 
Eight of these are held by NALGO, 3 by the N.U.G.M.W., 2 by the 
National Union of Public Employees and one each by the T.G.W.U. and 
C.O.H.S.E. (Conference of Health Service Employees, known 
as “Cosy”!) The remaining 16 seats are held by the nominees of the 
Provincial Councils (which are replicas of the N.J.C. at regional level) 
and in practice are all NALGO seats, so that the latter has 24 of the 31 
Staff Side seats, what one might term a working majority! This is the 
body that decides the general policy of salaries and service conditions 
for local government officers, but in individual cases it is NALGO which 
negotiates with local authorities direct on matters of interpretation at 
local level of national decisions, while in our case it is NALGO who 
when necessary, declares a trade dispute with the local authority under 
the Trade Disputes Order, 1951, or takes a local authority to the pro- 
vincial council to force them to implement a national agreement. ° 


What happens, then, when a library post is advertised at a salary 
well below the recognised level for that particular type of post? Until 
fairly recently, there was utter confusion. Let us suppose that it was a 
chief librarian’s post that was in question. The S.M.C.C.L. promptly went 
into action and recommended its members not to apply unless the 
post was upgraded. NALGO would be approached and might say that 
in this case they did not propose to intervene, while the L.A. would 
consider the matter and announce their decision too late for it to be 
of any practical value. Divided loyalties were the result and the post 
was often filled without any really effective opposition. Dissatisfaction 
with this state of affairs eventually led to discussions in the A.A.L. 
Council and the L.A. Council and a new “ get tough” policy was seen 
to be in operation, ably supported by the L.A. Membership Officer, 
D. D. Haslam, who was obviously too alert for the comfort of some 
local authorities, who protested at this invasion by a professional organi- 
sation like the L.A. into the trade union sphere of activity. The position 
now is that a library post can in practice be blacklisted by any or all 
of three organisations, NALGO, the L.A. or the S.M.C.C.L., although it is 
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ysually only where a chief’s post is advertised at an obviously unreason- 
able salary that there is agreement between all three. 


What would be the effect of establishing the A.A.L. or the S.M.C.C.L. 
as a trade union for chartered librarians? It seems most unlikely that 
a craft union (i.e. one drawing its members from a particular occupation) 
would obtain direct representation on the N.J.C., since the unions now 
holding seats are all general unions. That being so, the new union would 
merely speak for the general body of the librarians to NALGO, who as 
at present would be the effective Staff Side representatives. The new union 
might try negotiating direct with local authorities on minor points but, 
apart from incurring the hostility of NALGO and all the librarians who 
work for NALGO and believe in it, it would run the risk of not being 
recognised by local authorities as the appropriate negotiating organisa- 
tion for library staffs, as do at present the L.A: and the S.M.C.C.L., in 
which case the union representatives would be invited to go and jump 
in the nearest river! It could not declare a trade dispute with a local 
authority nor could it haul a recalcitrant local authority before a pro- 
vincial council. In short, as an effective instrument of coercion, it would 
be a washout! 


What then could it do? It could provide a focus for the work that 
is now being done in NALGO by librarian members to improve the lot 
of their colleagues by normal trade union action. In individual NALGO 
Branches up and down the country library staffs are playing their part in 
the work of the Branch and incidentally ensuring that, when the time 
comes for concerted action on behalf of librarians, their case will be 
put—and heard. In the field of public relations, for example, we have 
with our background a particularly valuable contribution to make, as 
several NALGO branch magazines testify (examples that spring to mind 
are Coventry, the East Riding of Yorkshire, Manchester, Norwich and 
Sheffield, to name but a few). 


The will and the opportunity are there, but what we lack is a 
central body to co-ordinate this activity and to guide it into the most 
effective channels. This the L.A., by the terms of its Charter, cannot do. 
The S.M.C.C.L. is at present only concerned with the affairs of chief 
librarians, while the A.A.L. is concerned with a host of other matters 
that are considered (and in our opinion rightly so) to be just as important 
astrade union activities. 


What I would suggest we do not want is yet another splinter 
group in NALGO. Other professional groups in NALGO have con- 
sidered and rejected the idea of a separate negotiating organisation 
for their members and, while it would not be the first time that the 
library profession was the only one in step, to be out on a limb when 
the wind blows cold can be a draughty experience. In the recent 
regrettable disturbance over the Health Service’ staffs wage award, 
the Minister of Health was clearly astonished to find himself opposed, not 
as he expected by forty thousand clerical workers, but by two hundred 
and fifty thousand members of NALGO, strongly supported by the whole 
trade union movement and a large part of the national Press, while the 
resulting nation-wide publicity campaign to put the case before the 
general public could not have been conducted by a small group of 
individuals with limited funds and few, if any, full-time staff. 
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Talking Points 


Overdues appear to be no longer a problem for the growing numbe; 
of authorities which have adopted bye-laws aimed at facilitating the 
prosecution of borrowers who fail to return their books. Stiff fines 
with a maximum of up to £5 replace the former hard-won County 
Court costs, and the ludicrous business of sending uniformed staff—and 
even those without uniforms—to collect books from recalcitrant addresses 
in an endeavour to stave off court cases is disappearing. Are these 
sterner measures a disgusting imposition on well-meaning but forgetful 
borrowers, or a sensible attack on the perpetual selfishness of the few? 


Only three Merits were gained in the F.P.E. for Winter 1957, and 
the A.A.L. is pleased to report that two of them went to correspon. 
dence course students, Mrs. S. E. Merriman, of British Guiana, who 
gains the Martin award of five guineas, and Mr. P. G. Coutts. 


“I strongly challenge the prevalent view that the best way to find a 
lending librarian is necessarily to recruit another lending librarian . . .” 
says a recent correspondent to the columns of The London Librarian 
Certainly we need a balance between personality and experience in our 
library appointments. The trouble seems to be that some local authorities 
do not consider our examination apparatus capable of turning out 
librarians who can adapt themselves to different types of library work. 
Librarianship still appears as a job to be learned by experience, and the 
L.A. exams as something to which lip-service only need be paid. 


“ Driburg has no public library—population about 9,000 . . . . We 
went to our ‘county’ town on business on Thursday and in the Town 
Hall saw a locked room—the Town library—apparently open only a few 
hours in the week.” Don’t panic! The quotation comes from a recent 
letter to the Hon. Sales and Education Officer from former correspon- 
dence course tutor, Mrs. Mona Pehle, now living in West Germany. 
The most flourishing libraries she has encountered are, surprisingly, 
organised by Churches of various denominations. Mrs. Pehle has kindly 
offered to accommodate librarians “of simple tastes” who want a cheap 
holiday in Germany. Anyone wishing to take advantage of this invitation 
should contact Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winch- 
more Hill, London, N.21. 


Should librarians look like librarians?—or at least should they approxi- 
mate to the public’s idea of what they should look like? A well-known 
Central Lending Librarian recently approached his Enquiry Desk where 
a borrower stood, apparently waiting for service. “Are you being 
attended to?” asked C... “No,” said the borrower, “are you?” 





‘oneenc Oo 
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Your Letters 
You Never Had It At All 


First for the chopping-block this month comes Mr. Lyle, who implied 
in the March Assistant that we were short not of money but of enthusiasm 
for our work, 


From R. E. Marston :— 

I should like to make a few comments on Mr. Lyle’s letter, “ You 
never had it so good,” which appeared in the March Assistant. It would 
seem that our rural scene has imbued at least one of its librarians with a 
sense of contentment in his lot, a diffidence as to his value, and a nostalgia 
for the spurious good old days. Or might it be bromide in the tea, 
slipped there by an unscrupulous assistant, covetous of room at the top or, 
more particularly, his boss’s 5s. 9d.—7s. 4d. per hour (chats, browsings 
and tea breaks inclusive)? If so, good luck to him, for it is difficult to 
be charitable to a colleague who sets so little store by his profession. 


I would be the last to suggest that the average librarian buries himself 
in his work from morn till night ; that road leads to ulcers or worse. On 
the whole though, I am sure that tea, the odd cigarette, or a glance out of 
the window, absorb no more time with us than any other group. It 
would be futile to enter into arguments about railwaymen, busmen, 
etc.; we all set different store by different services. All I am concerned 
with is that we should raise our own stock in the eyes of the public ; 
the others are well or better able to look after themselves. If Mr. Lyle 
has any doubts about this, let him compare the number of graded 
positions for librarians in his authority with those of other departments 
under the same aegis, paying particular note to those above A.P.T. I. 
Does he feel they work so much harder, or that their responsibility is 
so much greater? They have certainly achieved a higher rating from 
the public than ourselves and, I would venture to suggest, not by Mr. 
Lyle’s brand of self-abasement. 


“The good old days when a job was worth doing for its own sake.” 
One could be sure Mr. Lyle would bring this up. A picture springs to 
mind of the gentle old white-haired craftsman-librarian, circa 1930, 
lovingly impressing his date stamp in the last book of the day, while 
scattered about the counter lie the unheeded pay checks of the past three 
months. Come off it, Mr. Lyle! A good job has always been worth 
doing, and men have always been out to get the best possible reward for 
their services ; it’s just that nowadays they are less ashamed of admitting 
It. 


From R. F. Atkins, Essex County Library :— 

The Employers’ Side of the N.J.C. will be grateful to Mr. Lyle for 
his letter in the March Assistant. What a weapon with which to confront 
the Staff Side in the current negotiations for a revision of the old 
A.P.T. II award! This will not worry Mr. Lyle because being, as I 
understand from Chaucer House, unqualified, he is not affected. Any- 
way, apparently he’s quite happy about his pay—he should be; if he’s 
on A.P.T. I he’s doing pretty well for an unqualified librarian. 

_ Effort and responsibility are only two of the factors to be borne 
in mind when considering salaries. Another is the knowledge required 
to enable one to do the job properly. Some of us on A.P.T. I have 
spent years of our not-so-young lives studying to become qualified and 
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thus of greater value to the community we serve ; some of us also have 
degrees. Although we didn’t expect anything like the pay received by 
doctors, dentists and the like, we did hope for a reasonable reward. | 
am in charge of a busy branch library with a staff of seven, one of whom 
is now on the same grade as myself. I was required by my authority 
to be a Chartered Librarian. I don’t pretend that I have the same amount 
of responsibility as some of the people mentioned by Mr. Lyle, but | 
submit I am worth as much as a bank clerk (£870 with no exams) or a 
door-to-door brush salesman (£16 per week), and more than a Civil 
Service clerical officer, who gets about as much as I do. 


Why don’t I get out? Not because of the tea-breaks ; all workers 
have those, these days. Not because of the “quiet chats” and the 
browsing ; I have little time for either. No, I remain because I think my 
job is important and because I find it very interesting. My great fear is 
that this interest will be stifled by parsimony. No job is worth doing 
for its own sake alone when one has a family to think of. 


From S. J. Teague, Chelsea Public Libraries :-— 

I have been compelled to read something in the Assistant twice! 
It seemed that to round off his lively editorship, W.G. had slipped in a 
testy letter from a befuddled old alderman from the darkest provinces 
... but no! R. M. Lyle is a library type. 


I say, old chap, do watch it! Authority members have been known 
to read this rag. Professions, as much as individuals, tend to be taken 
at their own valuation and 7s. 4d. per hour just will not do for a 
Chartered Branch Librarian, yet the 7.L.S. bristles weekly with these 
A.P.T. I appointments. 


A live Association must continue to be vocal about the need for 
reasonable salaries. Local authority salaries have small relationship to 
status, efficiency or personality, but only reflect the current success of the 
authorities in paying as little as they can get away with. An investigation 
into salaries paid to the top people in the profession would support this 
contention. 


Mr. Lyle should be pushing his local NALGO Branch into passing 
a resolution supporting our “A.P.T. I] award” negotiators in their 
present representations, rather than indulging in nihilistic self-abnegation 


Break It Down 


Also under attack is Mr. Walker for his 1984 display case, illustrated 
and discussed under the heading “ Break it up” in March. There are 
better and simpler ways, say our correspondents, of displaying our wares. 


From Dorothy H. White, Glasgow University Veterinary School :— 

Mr. Walker is, of course, well known for his interest and ability in 
display work, but I feel that some of the suggestions he makes in the 
March Assistant Librarian are open to criticism. A display book-case, 
such as is illustrated, may be attractive and quite simple to make, but a 
succession of them in the library would surely, by confusing the eye, 
negate the purpose of display. Unless the librarian were so “ dis- 
criminating ” as to keep the greater part of his book-stock in reserve, 
the display which draws attention to the best books on a subject would 
have no place in such a library. But how many readers use the catalogue 
intelligently enough to realise the possibilities of a good reserve stock? 
The average reader likes to choose his book from a_ large selection 
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exhibited on the open shelves and easily obtainable ; we must cater for 
the more timid reader who does not want to “bother” the librarian, 
however helpful the latter may be. 


Another point: Mr. Walker’s idea does entail a considerable amount 
of work, since the displays would require to be changed regularly and 
frequently in order to sustain interest. This would use up a great deal 
of the staff’s time, and other important work would therefore suffer. 

Finally, 1 think that most librarians would agree that a well-designed, 
well-lit, well-painted (but not necessarily new) library, with modern 
shelving and a few interesting displays is attractive to the public, and 
that too much display only accentuates the fussiness of the old-fashioned 
and heavily-furnished library. 


From Peter Durey, University Library, Reading :— 


I only hope no library produces a “transformed” bookcase in 
imitation of the illustration to Mr. Walker’s “ Break it up” in the March 
Assistant Librarian. 1 would agree that much library display work is 
pitiful but an essential of good design is that it should combine the utili- 
tarian with the aesthetic. A bookcase which has ends sloping at 45 
degrees ignores the fact that it is intended to house books, and a con- 
glomeration of meaningless shapes is not, whatever Mr. Walker thinks, 
a “good lay-out.” This only illustrates the sad fact that even librarians 
sufficiently enlightened to take an interest in displaying books do not 
always possess the talents which display work demands—and this is not 
really surprising. Surely the answer is that libraries could, and should, 
make use of the industrial designer or the trained commercial artist to 
create an attractive setting for a book display. 


from M. M. Hevey, British Coal Utilisation Research Association :— 


I feel quite sure that the type of display envisaged by Robert Walker 
in the March issue of The Assistant Library would certainly blunt my 
eye and puncture my tentatively hoisted balloon of curiosity far more 
than the “regrettably familiar aspect” of which he complains. On 
showing the illustration to girls working in my own library, the initial 
reaction of one was: “Oh, good, Punch and Judy in the library,” and 
of another: “It looks as though the library has a sideline in Wall’s 
Choc bars.” 


We are told that all we need is hardboard, poster card, paint and 
panel pins. Anyone who has fallen for the “ do-it-yourself ” cult whether 
itbe at home or at work will know that a good deal more is required. 


I suggest the best means of displaying libraries to advantage are 
these: cleanliness, good lighting, sympathetic use of colour. We are not 
all able to have up-to-date decor and furnishings, but a clean, well-lit 
library with wall colours of pleasing pastel shades, is more inviting than 
the dusty monstrosities which still exist all over the country. Above all, 
the members of the library staff should look pleasant: On each of my last 
three visits to a certain public library, not one of the assistants, male or 
female, has favoured me with a glance, much less a smile. From the 
appearance of the persons concerned it would seem that books present 
themselves for discharge and issue quite unaccompanied by human 
beings. I do not believe that gaudy display work of the kind employed 
by promoters of detergents or nylon stockings can possibly counteract 
the impression made by library staffs on readers. 
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Let us spend a little time on brightening our libraries, but casi away 
hammers and hardboard please, and force a smile to our lips to greet 
the clientele. I do not think that “ attractive eye-compelling lay-out in 
the library is our best advertisement, a silent enemy of apathy, and a 
constant source of reference to the bewildered reader.” 


Purpose in Fiction Provision 


Thank you, Mr. Editor, for some plain speaking about fiction pro- 
vision. I believe the reason for this poor provision is this very lack of 
policy. Frew Public Librarians have any fiction policy. All too often 
the buying of fiction becomes a hit-or-miss business ; the buying week 
by week of new titles, with eyes on current issue value only. Yet policy 
is essential, even though it may not be in black and white, which is 
perhaps asking too much. At least it must be expressed. How does one 
arrive at a policy? I suggest, in the first place, by simply thinking about 
the fact that such a thing is necessary. Secondly it becomes a matter of 
putting meaning and purpose into provision. To achieve this, an initial 
point, I submit, is to urge committees to minute the key-word “quality” 
for underlining all purchases. This, at least, gives official sanction with 
wide scope for interpretation. ; 


From there on, with fiction the answer lies, to my mind, in “ classifi- 
cation.” Firstly shelf-classification. We still perversely arrange all our 
novels in one alphabetical sequence. One novel can differ from another, 
in spite of what some believe. The public aren’t foxed, you know. We 
underestimate them. It just means that we force them to take longer 
over their choice. As to the actual breakdown, opinions differ among 
those who do classify. Personally, I think the case is strong for “ His- 
torical Novels,” ‘Science Fiction” and “Short Stories.” Further 
divisions depend on supply and demand. The old arguments against 
shelf-classification usually come from those librarians who provide a 
mass of sub-standard material. What happens, they say, when the 
“Westerns ” and “ Romances” shelves clear? The answer I suggest is 
either don’t classify so closely these types, leaving them in the “General” 
sequence, or better still, don’t buy them. After all, you have the “quality” 
minute. Of course, one cannot stop buying this material overnight, but 
it can be cut down gradually. 


Further exploitation of the stock is best carried out by the use of 
bibliographical aids, particularly author-lists which readers may take 
away. These lists, supplied on demand to those readers who express 
specific requests for various aspects of fiction reading, should not be the 
normal ones of sea-stories, crime, and western writers, but should bring 
out more worthwhile aspects. For instance, “ Outstanding British 
authors,” ‘“‘ Outstanding American authors,” Well-known translations,” 
“Writers of the nineteenth century,” Regional novelists.” 


By doing all this, and ensuring adequate representation always on 
the shelves, I submit that one is half-way to arriving at a working policy. 
Meaning and purpose have been added. Gaps have been revealed, more 
significance can be attached to issues, and readers’ tastes can be better 
observed. In obtaining full coverage, aids such as Seymour Smith’s books. 
the N.B.L. pamphlets, Fiction Index, Sequels, and others, are extremely 
useful. Everyone knows these works, but how often are they utilised? 

Thus it can come about that one is continually alert to adequate 
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coverage, depth of stock can be achieved, and the whole business of fiction 
provision falls into perspective. 
JOHN RoE, Nottingham Public Libraries. 


A British Granger 


The request in the March Assistant for views on the proposed 
British index to poetry has produced this solitary letter ; we trust that 
other replies have gone direct to the Secretary of the Publications Com- 
mittee. From verbal comments at least, one receives the impression that 
the general opinion is in favour of such a publication. 


A British Granger would be an excellent idea, for while there is no 
substitute for Granger in the first stages of identifying a poem, it is so 
often frustrating not to be able to produce what most inquirers want— 
the poem itself, because the anthologies indexed are largely unobtainable. 
Our own manuscript index at Kensington does not suffer from this dis- 
advantage, but is still not the whole answer, because it indexes only our 
own stock. 


An index to British anthologies would make it possible to copy the 
excellent practice at Rochester (New York) Public Library, where 
Granger is placed in the Reference Library, with a complete collection 
of the anthologies, press-marked with the Granger symbols, alongside it. 


Rita J. ENSING, Kensington Public Libraries. 


Troublesome Foreign Libraries 


May I turn traitor* and defend the foreign libraries against the 
criticism levelled at them by Mr. Toase (Assistant Librarian, March 1958). 
It is not foreign libraries that are troublesome but British fiscal law, 
which demands that cheques have 2d. stamps either embossed on or 
affixed to them. Only recently an American bank officer remarked to 
me that cheques returned from the United Kingdom always had stamps 
stuck on the back and he wondered what it was all about. How then 
can One expect mere librarians to know the peculiar quirks of British 
banking practice? And since British stamps cannot be purchased abroad, 
what else can an order librarian do but show willing and send stamps of 
his own country. The only remedy is to supply potential customers 
with sheets of 2d. stamps. 


This is only one of the problems faced by foreign order librarians 
when ordering books from Britain. No country in the world has more 
different ways of stating the price of a book ; e.g., £2.12.6., 52s. 6d., or 
52/6. A useful Sterling-U.S. Dollar conversion table issued by Black- 
well’s of Oxford helps, but it does not cater for that strange monetary 
unit which at once amuses and exasperates the rest of the world: there 
is always the book that costs 24 gns. 


T. M. Hopces,Reference Librarian, 


Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 


*Until recently, Mr. Hodges was on the staff of the Sheffield City 
Libraries, Yorkshire, U.K.—Ed. 
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Comment on the Tutors’ Comments 
From P. W. Plumb, Hon. Secretary, Circle of Regional Editors. 


The tutors’ comments in your Examination Supplement (March 
issue) on Question 7 of Part 2A of the Final Examination are very mis- 
leading. Probably this is due in part to the necessity for simplification, 
but there are errors of fact and some looseness in phraseology. 


Firstly, it is inaccurate to discuss the use of N.C.L. by students. For 
many years students have not made direct use of the N.C.L. and, while 
the books requested are for students of course, any change in the pattern 
of use of the N.C.L. has been caused by the changing policy of the whole 
inter-lending system and by increases in the resources of the regional 
library system and outlier libraries (as is acknowledged later in the 
article). The number of applications handled annually now by N.CL. 
is about the same as it was in 1949-50, so that caution must be used in 
forecasting a continued decrease even though the years since 1951-52 
have shown such a trend. 


With the question of union catalogues the tutors are at their weakest. 
It is quite untrue that in most regions three or four libraries handle the 
main burden of the lending. This is in fact partially so in only three 
of the eleven regions (counting Scotland as one). These are Yorkshire 
(without a union catalogue), Cardiff (where only one library bears the 
main burden for fairly obvious reasons), and the Northern Region 
where this state of affairs exists because of the union catalogue. I will 
enlarge on this last point. In the Northern Region four libraries together 
lend about forty per cent of the total lent by the Region, including a 
comparatively large number lent through the N.C.L. If, however, the 
volumes lent through N.C.L. are ignored, these four libraries lend 
together less than a third of the total lent within the Region. One third 
of a total does not represent “the bulk.” 


It may be “just a matter of doubt” as to whether these union 
catalogues are justified by the use made of the books to some people, 
but it is not to those bodies who administer, or are closely concerned 
with library co-operation such as the National Committee on Regional 
Library Co-operation, the Executive Committee of the N.C.L. and the 
Regional Systems and similar organisations. ‘“‘ Immense labour” as a 
description of the compilation of union catalogues is a very questionable 
term in this context and the actual work involved can be kept to a sur- 
prisingly low amount considering the magnitude of the records handled. 


Finally, the use of the “Master Union Catalogue” at N.C.L. is 
advocated to enable a discarding policy to be carried out. There is no 
‘““ Master Union Catalogue.” There are two large union catalogues (as 
well as specialist ones): the National Union Catalogue and the Outlier 
Union Catalogue. The former shows which regions have copies of books 
but not which libraries or how many. The latter is a partial record of 
holdings of outlier libraries and also contains the results of previous 
searches for books. Neither could be used in the way suggested by the 
tutors. 


There is no adequate general survey of library co-operation in 
existence, and it is surprising that neither the Library Association nor 
the A.A.L. has published one. A competent sketch is provided by R. T. 
Esterquest in his Library co-operation in the British Isles (A.R.C.L., 1955): 
P. H. Sewell deals with the regional systems in The regional library 
systems (Library Association, 2nd ed., 1956); R. F. Vollans’ detailed 
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Library Co-operation in Gt. Britain (N.C.L., 1952) should be consulted 
for the value of union catalogues and for much statistical matter as well 
as suggestions for the future of the N.C.L. and the regional systems; and 
J. H. P. Pafford’s Library Co-operation in Europe (L.A., 1935) gives the 
best theoretical treatment of union catalogues. The U.N.E.S.C.O. pam- 
phiet, Union catalogues, by L. Brummel (1956) is inadequate in dealing 
with the mechanics of catalogue compilation. 


L. G. Tootell, Sheffield City Libraries, replies: — 


The tutors seem recently to have developed a habit of falling foul 
of the specialists. No doubt Mr. Plumb is right in several points of fact, 
but he is astray in some of his interpretations, particularly where he mis- 
quotes the terms I used in my examination comments. 


In the first place I did not suggest in any way that students made 
“direct” use of the National Central Library, and, surely, this is a point 
that did not need labouring. I assume that every student tackling the 
Final Examination would be fully aware of this fact. My statement 
was that the “ National Central Library has accepted the ultimate 
responsibility for obtaining books for students °—in other words when 
the primary sources have been tried and found wanting. Also it is 
reasonable to assume that, as individual library and, in consequence, 
regional resources increase with better book funds, more of the students’ 
needs will be met locally, and less recourse will be made to the National 
Central Library. 


1 will not question Mr. Plumb’s statistics on the use of libraries 
within the regions, except to point out that such statistics are partially 
controlled by the Regional Headquarters themselves in such a way that 
the part played by smaller libraries is given added prominence. For, 
they do not, by any means, always send their slips first to the larger 
libraries, the idea being to equalise the burden. I have worked in a 
large county system, and dealt with Regional requests. On many occa- 
sions I found that the slips were reaching us at third or fourth hand 
after smaller libraries had been tried without success. I suggest that 
circulation of slips among the larger libraries would probably just as 
effectively cater for the majority of students’ needs. It is, surely, the 
exception rather than the rule that the smaller library has a book that 
the larger one has not. As for the term “ immense labour ” which I used, 
perhaps it is a little strong. But the impression I have, from reading 
on more than one occasion that the insertion of slips in Regional Union 
Catalogues is in arrears, and, also, remembering that in all the libraries 
duplicate slips are prepared for every non-fiction title added to stock, is 
that a considerable amount of work is involved. 


With regard to the last point raised I apologise for my slip in nomen- 
clature—“ National Union Catalogue” is what I meant. And, if I 
substitute “ Regions possessing the last four (or five) copies” for 
“Libraries holding the last two (or three) copies,” perhaps it will meet 
Mr. Plumb’s requirements in precision. But, in any case, it only reinforces 
my suggestion, in my last paragraph, that such co-ordination of discarding 
might be implemented more economically and as effectively at Regional 
level, as long as an efficient union catalogue is maintained. 


Finally, | must congratulate Mr. Plumb on his most useful biblio- 
graphy on the subject, which will, I am sure, be much appreciated. 
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Salesmanship for Librarians 


H. G. W. Fodder, Ealing Public Libraries 


it has been suggested tnat a sa‘esman should lecture students of 
librarianship on successful public relations. At first sight there seems to 
be a aitterence in function. We do not sell books and presumably do not 
persuade people to take wnat they do noi want. But then, of course, 
neither does the successful salesman. He makes them want what he has 
to sell. It has been put succinctly, “ Don’t sell the steak, seil the sizzle! 

The art of discoursing engagingly on books, the equivaient of selling 
the sizzle, is demonstratea in a cotiection of thirty talks sponsored by the 
Oxford University Press ana originally broaacast on the American radio, 
Some of tne talks deal with singie authors, others evoke regions described 
in literature and some are aoout books that belong together. 

They should be especially interesting to librarians, for Professor 
Highet* writes about books and authors that we are sure to meet at some 
stage in our career. lhe nrst subject is Fowler. In addition to an expert 
summary of his work, there is a picture of him correcting his proofs 
“while sitting outside nis cottage in the Channel Is:ands in a November 
sea-mist, wearing tootoail shorts and a jersey.’ it sounds appropriate. 

ls there any student who could forget the Bibliotheca Osleriana after 
learning that Usier had an o.ive green compiexion and was So interested 
in his iliness that he regretted that he wouid be unable to do his own 
post-mortem. 

The book does not depend upon personal anecdotes. When critic 
treats critic in the essay on Edmund Wilson, it is the appreciation of 
Wilson’s work that holds the attention. The tone is not severeiy academic. 
Who could resist a classicist who describes Lawrence’s poetry as “ corny,’ 
and quotes from an auto-biography a passage that vindicates the treat- 
ment of the West accorded to it by Hollywood and the writers of the 
Wild West Club? 

A passage in the essay on the Oxford University Press deserves our 
consideration. ‘“ One singie organization, with one single unified struc- 
ture is probabiy a good thing tor making money: but not for thinking 
thoughts or making works of art. . . The purpose of a university is not 
to arrange and control thought, but to fertilize and encourage thought 
This can hardly be done by a monolithic organization; but it can be done 
by a vague and anomalously organized and madly diverse collection of 
colleges—the more different the better.” 

A guide to Oxford assures us that the Oxford assumption of “ effort- 
less superiority ” can be acquired at home by a close study of the works 
of Stephen Potter. The final essay on “ places”’ deals with Byzantium. 
It made me so ashamed of my ignorance that I tried to repair it by reading 
a book on the subject. This is a good example of the writer’s salesman- 
ship, although the method demands considerable erudition. It might, 
however, be adapted for easier employment with the help of Stephen 
Potter. 

The first of the series on books is an account of the author’s reactions 
as he unpacked the two cartons containing the fifty-four volumes of 
Great Books of the Western World. After defining a classic, he applies 
his test to the books included. His criticism extends to asking why the 
text of Gibbon was taken from the obsolete Everyman instead of the Bury 
edition. 
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“Science for the unscientific” begins with the unusual observation 
that there are many fine subjects on which nobody writes books. Books 
on science for the layman are divided into three different kinds; the 
manual, the collection of lectures, and what is described as “ the evocative 
description, often moving into narrative,” as, for instance, The Sea Around 


™ Also there are three different ways of writing history. The first is by 
autobiography, the second is by reconstruction. It is admittedly difficult 
to reconstruct the past. The writer points out that this method is only 
satisfactory if both the historian and the reader recognize that certain 
knowledge is unattainable. NHaziness in these circumstances is not only 
inevitable but praiseworthy, and it is regarded as being one of the virtues 
of the Oxford History of England. The third kind of history is achieved 
bv selection and compression. The examp.e cited is Bryant’s trilogy 
covering 1793—1822. 

Professor Highet considers that we enjoy books more if we under- 
stand how they came to be written. Much of his book goes to prove 
this, but he devotes an essay to the making of literature, a glimpse into 
the facts of fiction. He demonstrates that art is not entirely based on 
personal experience; it includes vicarious experience. This brings us to the 
Road to Xanadu and the processes of the creative mind; preparation, 
incubation and artistic definition. Here, he says, is the true understanding 
of art. Perhaps this is another debating point. 

Certainly debating points are not avoided. If they were the author 
would not begin another topic by asking “ What is a novel?” After 
analysing different kinds of modern novels, he concludes that whereas the 
novel used to be fiction pretending to be truth, in many cases it is now 
truth masquerading as fiction. Although David Copperfield contains a 
great deal of personal reminiscence, it nevertheless tells a story, a formality 
forgotten by many modern novelists. Generally the modern autobio- 
graphical novel, classified into five kinds, is unsatisfactory despite its 
advantage of realism. 

One of the many good things about this book is the author’s habit 
of definition and classification with examples. Popular science and his- 
tories were each of three kinds, autobiographical novels of five, and art 
books of two, treating their subjects extensively and intensively. 

Satire is not so healthy. Evelyn Waugh suffers a dig for appearing 
ty conceive himself the son-in-law of a hundred earls. He should be 
mollified by being considered the best satirist working in English. But he, 
and Mary McCarthy, are chided for expending penetrating satire on un- 
important things. 

Other topics treated include cookery, mystery and prison books. It 
is difficult not to go on pulling out plums, but I hope that a glance at 
some of them has indicated what good things they are. The content and 
technique of the essays in this book are worth a closer study. 


*HiGHET, GILBERT. People, places and books. New York. O.U.P., 1953. 


Index, 1957 


The index for the 1957 volume of the Assistant Librarian has now 
been distributed to subscribers. Other readers can obtain a copy by 
sending a stamped addressed envelope to the Hon. Education and Sales 
Officer, 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
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NOT MUCH ADO ABOUT ANYTHING 
or, As I Like It 


Council Notes—13th March 


One of the refreshing aspects of the A.A.L. Council is its unpredictabilit 
The agenda may be a simple one, and yet provide an opportunity for live 
(and lengthy) exchanges, whilst the apparently tough agenda with controversi, 
items between every comma may encourage members to stick to the poini 
if a late sitting is to be avoided. 


The agenda for the March meeting was undoubtedly so straight-forward 
that no one could be blamed for eyeing it with the gravest suspicion; by 
those who had feared a field-day for the verbose were surprised to find tha 
members were, for once, on their best behaviour, and the whole meeting wa 
one of quick and calm decisions. 


The President opened the proceedings by welcoming Mr. Dean Harrison, 
our new Honorary Editor, who had taken up office since the previous meeting, 
Other preliminaries being concluded, Council learned that another of the 
Honorary Officers—this time the Vice-President, Mr. Moon—might find jt 
necessary to resign, his future plans at the time of Council being uncertain 
Any new appointment which might become necessary would be decided at the 
May meeting. 


One of the consequences of the resignation of Mr. W. G. Smith from 
office was the necessity to appoint a new representative on the L.A. Publication; 
Committee, and the choice fell upon his namesake, Mr. H. Smith, who is this 
year’s Chairman of the A.A.L. Press and Publications Committee. 


The reports of the Committees followed, and it was the Press and Publica- 
tions Committee to bat first. “‘ Publications” is interpreted these days to 
include film activities, and these are now being extended to include a loan 
collection of monochrome and coloured slides, and also a filmstrip on charging 
methods. A suggestion was received that the Primer Series should be kept 
up-to-date by means of supplements published in the Assistant Librarian 
but this was considered impracticable on grounds both of expense and admini- 
strative difficulties. 


The Education and Library Committee was able to report, in addition to 
the more routine items, that the Martin Award for the correspondence course 
student with the highest marks in the First Professional Examination had 
once again been won by a married lady, this time Mrs. S. E. Merriman, of 
British Guiana. There were a number of volunteers to present the award to 
Mrs. Merriman in person, but to no avail, and the Secretary was instructed to 
write a letter of congratulations on behalf of the Council. Some students, less 
fortunate, who received mention were those who sat at a centre in the North- 
East where no clock was provided. To quote Mr. Davey, “they could either 
take watches or look out for the sun.” 


The Policy Committee, after electing the President to the chair, had 
devoted most of its time to a discussion of the issues involved in any con 
sideration of a re-organisation of the Chaucer House executive—a topic which 
will be of importance for some time to come. 


The items of most concern to members in the report of the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee both involved an opening of the coffers. Firstly 
the B. and O. Fund is to be used to lend money to members who are faced 
with abnormal expenses such as those of removals, each case to be considered 
on its merits. The other item was the capitation grants to Divisions which 
are to be a little higher than last year. The financial circumstances of Divisions 
seem to vary widely, and whilst most could well do with a considerable 
increase, one or two found themselves at the end of last year with very healthy 
balances. The lucky ones were asked to come to the aid of their less fortunate 
neighbours. The strain of financing the ever-increasing activities of the A.A.L 
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on a grant from the Library Association which has remained unchanged at 
és, per head for nearly thirty years, is becoming ever more difficult, and the 
whole question is to come under review at the next meeting. 


The G.L.D, Committee have been hard at work for many months on a 
report concerned with Welfare and Working Conditions in Non-Public Lib- 
raries. Although it contains much valuable material, it has never appeared in 
a form which quite satisfied Council, and feeling that they were unable to 
make further progress, G.L.D. recommended that the report together with 
all the related material should be passed to the Reference and Special Libraries 
Section for them to take any further action. This was agreed to, and G.L.D. 
were thanked for all their patient labour. 


Council then turned to the major item of the agenda, the Public Speaking 
Competition. This item had been postponed from January so that Divisional 
representatives could obtain the views of their Committees. Mr. Pocklington, 
for G.L.D., set the pace by reporting that his Committee considered that a 
national competition would prove too costly, and would frighten off those who 
did not already possess the gift of the gab. This did not mean that there was 
any lack of support for the encouragement of good speaking, but this could 
best be dealt with by less formal Divisional Meetings. To prove their concern 
for the problem, they had already planned such a meeting and had contacted 
an expert adjudicator. His fee was heavy, and although they had “knocked 
him down,” it was clear that the number of adjudicators necessary in any 
national competition would involve major expenditure both at divisional and 
national level. With two notable exceptions, the other Divisions proved to be 
lukewarm in their support of such a competition. Most were willing to 
co-operate, but agreed that they could achieve more by their own Divisional 
Meetings. Mr. Shepherd reported that South Wales would have been more 
enthusiastic “if it had been a singing competition,” whilst Mr. Duffner, for 
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Wessex, said that his Committee “really couldn’t agree on anything.” Ty 
only Divisions to come out in strong support were Bristol and Liverpool, an 
Mr. Davinson for the latter, in a fighting speech, deplored G.L.D.’s attitug 
He was anxious to hold a competition confined to the more willing Division, 
but this never came to the vote. Instead, on a motion from Mr. Pocklingto, 
and Mr. Watson, of the North-Eastern Division, it was agreed that the compe. 
tion should not be held. 


Once again Liaison had appeared prior to the reports by representatiyg 
on the L.A. Council and Committee so that they produced no startling revels 
tions, and Council was closed at the exceptionally early hour of 4.30 p.m, 


JOHN H. Jones 


Hon. Films Officer 


An unfortunate omission from the List of Officers of the Council 
(March Assistant) was the name of the Hon. Films Officer. He is:— 
W. F. Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood Library, 14, Knights Hil, 
London, S.E.27, and he appends the following note on the services whieh 
he has available :— 


A.A.L. Visual Aids Service 


The Association had the honour to be the first professional (or any 
other) body to sponsor a sound film depicting the services of the Public 
Libraries of Great Britain. That film has been distributed throughout 
the world and is still circulating. It was followed by another shorter 
sound film which depicts the service which Public Libraries can and do 
give to Industry and Commerce. Both films were produced for showing 
to the public and were not intended for professional students. Albeit, 
both can be usefully shown to First Professional students to give a rapid 
visual survey of the Public Library background. 


The Association, continuing its policy of keeping ahead with pro- 
fessional educational material and methods, has decided to set up a loan 
collection of 2in. by 2in. slides in colour and monochrome of various 
aspects of Library Science. The collection will be available shortly for 
loan to schools, staff guilds, P.R.O’s., etc., and individuals. Further 
details will be announced later. In the interim the Hon. Films Officer 
will be pleased to hear from any Librarian who has visual material of 
suitable nature for the collection with terms on which it could be made 
available. It is believed that this is a service that has become very neces 
sary in view of the rapid and complex growth of professional technique 


The Hon. Films Officer is in a position to advise on filmic visual 
material which is available and useful to various aspects of Library 
Science and Publicity and will be pleased to assist members. Negotia 
tions are pending for the acquisition of some useful films about overseas 
libraries which are not yet easily available in this country. 


The Association’s films are: — 
Index to Progress, commentary by E. A. Clough, F.L.A.; plays 
for 26 minutes. Hire charge, 10s. for first day and 2s. per day thereafter 


Resources Discovered, commentary by Walter F. Broome, F.L.A. 
plays for 11 minutes. Hire charge, 5s. for first day and ls. per daj 
thereafter. 


Both are 16 mm. monochrome sound films. 
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W. & R. HOLMES 


(BOOKS) LTD. 


W. & R. HOLMES are in a position to offer the 

highest qualitied service in all matters connected 

with library supply; their library department 
is organized to that end. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
H. W. WILSON CO.’S 
LIBRARY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


W. & R. HOLMES 
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